Lord Wellington's Simplicity
Toulouse now gave itself up to feasting and rejoicing, and
on April 27th the Due d'Angouleme, as representative of the
French Royal Family, made a triumphal entry into the city,
Lord Wellington riding out to meet him.
The coming of the Due d'Angouleme meant the dethrone-
ment of the British Commander-in-Chief. " It is curious
now ", observes Larpent, " to see Lord Wellington play the
second fiddle, having been so long established leader . . .
He carries it off very well." l
Doubtless he was glad to be off the top perch and able to
creep back into that simplicity which his soul loved, a simplicity
which was quite incomprehensible to the continental armies.
Searching one day at Lord Wellington's quarters for an
officer to lead him into the presence of the English Com-
mander, the French General Clausel and his aide-de-camp
were greatly astonished on trying a door to find it opened by
Lord Wellington in person, the French Commanders being
by no means so easy of access.
Soult and Suchet [observed the officer attending Clausel] would have
had about six aides-de-camp etc. in the first room, and a General officer
in waiting in the second. " I own," says Larpent, " I think our great
man is in the opposite extreme, but he does not like being watched and
plagued." 2
With the return of Peace, thoughts of home began to stir
in Lord Wellington's army, and visions of England and all
that England meant, which for so long had seemed a nebulous
dream, began at last to take solid form.
There were some, however, to whom it was to remain for
ever a dream, for the War God, callous and unrelenting in his
demands, had not quite finished with them.
At that time England was at war with America * and part
1 Larpent, Vol. Ill, p. zj8.            2 Ibid., p. zjj.
* In 1812 the United States declared war on Great Britain as a protest
against her vigorous policing of the seas; measures which were adopted
in self-defence in reply to the French campaign against British Sea
Power.
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